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forces except that which he believes to be dominant, which may be de- 
scribed as that of nationality. He fails to mention such vital things 
as the force of example, of law, either domestic or international, of re- 
ligion, and barely admits that of economics. His history, moreover, is 
static, and he feels no real movement in the world. He idealizes the 
particular force, that Balance which he selects as the world's peace- 
maker ; saying for instance : " No victorious coalition formed for de- 
fence against a strong usurping power has ever dismembered the de- 
feated state or wantonly abused its victory in any way" (p. 108). One 
seeks without result for an explanation of how the force of the majority, 
which in the case of nations is transmuted into power by organization, 
is, in the case of the world, to become power, without organization. 

But how many of the reviews of history which have of late years 
been put forward to point the finger of the past directly toward a " Par- 
liament of Man ", have been without similar defects ? Most of them 
were the work of men earnestly hoping that a world league would come, 
and reviewing the past to convince themselves and others that it was 
possible. This is a review by a man who believes such a league im- 
possible, and who has sought in history some other solution for the prob- 
lem of peace. It is not as historical works that such books are to be 
evaluated, but as contributions to thought, and the function of the his- 
torical reviewer is to pass his opinion on, so to speak, the historical 
grammar. Practically none of these books show authoritative powers 
of historical interpretation, though many are suggestively interpretive, 
and none more so than this. Colonel Vestal, as compared with the 
others, shows a medium degree of accuracy, but quite the widest scope 
and broadest background of any with which the reviewer is acquainted. 
His facts, moreover, are facts that most of the others disregard, and by 
combining his book with some on the other side, a chance for a com- 
prehensive view and a real personal interpretation of the foundations of 
peace is afforded, which the average reader might not get by a first-hand 
reading of sounder general histories. Colonel Vestal, moreover, dis- 
plays an intellectual activity in his comments which is refreshing, and 
six pages of quotations from Demosthenes would give distinction to any 
book (p. 146-150). Quite apart from its use of history, the book de- 
serves consideration for its constructive ideas with regard to peace. 
Its destructive analysis of other proposals now current is almost too ill- 
natured to be useful. 

Carl Russell Fish. 

The Writing of History: an Introduction to Historical Method. By 
Fred M. Fling, Ph.D., Professor of European History in the 
University of Nebraska. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1920. Pp. 195. $2.00.) 

In this little book Professor Fling offers an instructive guide to the 
student within or without college walls who desires to learn by experi- 
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ence the technique of historical research and exposition. Although the 
author believes that relatively few of his readers may be ambitious to 
contribute to the body of historical facts scientifically established, he is 
urgent that all serious teachers of history undertake at least one task 
of investigation, for otherwise they cannot understand the basis of 
historical knowledge or distinguish between the products of sound 
scholarship and the writings of popularizers and rhetoricians. He 
recommends that those who intend to teach or to write history should 
carry out a definite scheme of work from an early period of the under- 
graduate course. His estimate of what such an undergraduate should 
be able to accomplish is likely to provoke on the part of some college 
teachers the anxious query, Where shall beings of this sort be found? 
A part of the reading suggested for the study of literary criticism and 
of philosophy seems beyond the capacity of most undergraduates. More- 
over, not every student who aspires to teach history is of exceptional 
endowment. These questions are discussed in the introduction. Here 
also is an excellent statement of the distinction between the methods of 
sociology and of history in dealing with facts. 

Chapers II.-V. present the classification of sources, and the determin- 
ation of genuineness, time, place, and authorship. Then follows an ex- 
planation of the exact process by which indications drawn from these 
sources become established facts. The last two chapters are given to 
the grouping of facts and their exposition in an historical account or 
narrative. 

In explaining the application of the critical method to historical 
material Professor Fling deals chiefly with the different forms of testi- 
mony. His illustrations, which are mostly from the period of the 
French Revolution, are selected from the determination of those facts 
which make up a narrative of events. It is obvious that the problems of 
testimony are the most varied and difficult with which the young in- 
vestigator has to deal. Nevertheless, it would have been helpful had 
the author included brief directions for the use of documents which are 
more in the nature of "remains" than of "tradition", that is, laws, 
administrative acts, etc. Professor Vincent's somewhat more extended 
work on Historical Research contains three suggestive chapters upon 
the use of such material. The student interested in the history of 
social and political institutions is likely to deal with such documents more 
than with memoirs or even pamphlets and newspapers. 

It might have been well for Professor Fling to have warned the 
student that success in the establishment of facts depends upon ability 
to interpret the meaning of acts or words and that something more than 
correctness of method is required. He emphasizes this point of view 
later in what he says about the organization of facts. There he explains 
that unwearied industry and a sound method are not enough. An 
imagination capable of discerning the relationships of facts must be 
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added. He remarks, " This part of the historian's work must depend 
largely upon genius and genius cannot be taught." 

Professor Fling believes that serious pieces of historical writing 
should be intended primarily for the perusal of scholars, and that the 
author should, therefore, quote liberally from the sources and should in- 
dicate in notes the documents upon which each detail depends. He has 
in mind apparently even such details as the particular hour at which an 
important session of an assembly opened. Is this not carrying fidelity 
to method too far? Must we not assume that trained historical in- 
vestigators know how to find out such facts? The instance Professor 
Fling cites of an erroneous statement by so distinguished an historian 
as M. Flammermont proves simply that historians occasionally " fall 
asleep at the switch ". Of course, if the detail is controversial, evidence 
for the conclusion should be cited. The author recognizes the fact that 
there must be histories for the general reader, and that they need not 
include critical apparatus, although they should be based upon scholarly 
investigation either by the authors or by those upon whose works they 
depend. H« adds that " the ideal condition would be to have the scien- 
tific and the popular histories written by the same men ". 

This book should arouse college teachers to the need of early direct- 
ing promising students toward systematic preparation for the later and 
more serious tasks of historical research. The severity with which Pro- 
fessor Fling condemns defective and superficial processes will have a 
stimulating effect also upon those who are face to face with the prac- 
tical problems of research courses. 

Henry E. Bourne. 

Coal, Iron, and War: a Study in Industrialism Past and Future. By 
Edwin C. Eckel. (New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
1920. Pp.375. $3.00.) 

We have become so familiar with the facts of impending depletion 
of our extractive resources that there would be little novelty in a study 
that concerned itself merely with the general danger of exhaustion of 
mineral resources. This study of coal and iron, however, is much more 
than a jeremiad on the subject of conservation. The dependence of our 
present industrial system upon extractive enterprise is frankly and fully 
explained; little encouragement is held out of significant substitutions of 
less predatory methods of obtaining power, so that there is no attempt at 
superficial evasion of the fundamental question, What is to be done? 
The answer is explicit : slower rates of growth in mass of population and 
in the basic industries; actual decline in production before many dec- 
ades; greater diffusion of industry leading to notable economies in the 
use of power for transportation ; serious changes in the balance of poli- 
tical power and forbidding antagonisms between different political ideals. 



